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For the Companion. 
ONLY A MINER. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 


“Was any body injured at the last slide, Vivian?” 

“No. O, yes, I believe one or two of the miners dic 
get what pa called ‘a scratch.’ But then something it 
always happening to them.” 

Smoothly and sweetly the girlish voice uttered the 
words, the voice suiting the fair face, with its delicacy 
and dewy bloom, for the girl was still in her early 
tens. The thick curls had a glitter of gold, and the 
plue eyes could never have wept much, with such bright- 
ness in them. 

In the light, open carriage, by the girl’s side, sat her 
young cousin, Paul Bancroft, who was just now on a 
yisit to her father’s. He might have been years older 
than hig companion. He was a dark, rather handsome 
boy, with such a sparkle, of fun in his eyes that it 
seemed to make a light all over his face. 

Viyian White’s father was the richest man in the 

county, the largest proprietor in the Moose Lake Iron 
Mines. 
_In the large stone house, that stood fair and cool, 
with its balconies and verandas, in the midst of its 
pleasant grounds on the hill, one could watch the 
heavy ox teams go by all the day long. 

They formed one of the features of the landscape in 
Vivian’s eyes—not a handsome feature, certainly. 
There was no beauty in those slow, black masses, with 
the grimy teamsters mounted on the top, shouting to 
the heavy draught horses, as they made their toilsome 
way down to freight the boats on the river. 

One of those ore wagons happened to be drawn up 
in the road for a moment’s rest, as the handsome car- 
riage, with its young, thoughtless occupants went by. 

The man who sat on the black heap of ore, with a 
pipe in his mouth, heavy and clumsy, with his smut- 
ted face and his grimy hands, was a type of the hun- 
dreds of men whu toiled through the long days, be- 
neath the surface of the earth, in the darkness and 
chill of the ore beds. 

Overhead there were the splendors of sunshine, the 
singing of birds, the glory of flowers, the gladness of 
leaves and grasses, and underneath these were stillness, 
and blackness, and the gloom of the grave, when we 
forget the heaven which takes all its terrors away. 

And in these “cellars of the earth” hundreds of men 
toiled their lives slowly away. Not far from the great, 
yawning mouths of the pit were the clusters of small, 
brown cabins, which made the homes of the miners; 
where their wives toiled and their chi'dren played. 

This man, smutched and grimed, on the heap of ore, 
had his home among them. It was pleasant in his 
eyesas the stately home in the midst of its fair grounds 
was to the eyes of Vivian’s father. 

Her careless words reached the ears of the miner 
sitting there to rest upon his wagon in the road. 
Their smoothness and sweetness seemed to cut a little. 
Something worked under the hard, heavy features, 
which this man would not have found it easy to put in 
words, which, probably, he would never be able to do. 
His eyes followed that picture of Brace and bloom as it 
swept down the road, with some half curious, half wist- 
fal gleam in them. The sharp contrast in the chil- 
dren’s lot and his, forced itself suddenly on his soul. 
What a different world it was to them and him! What 
did it mean? His life was one round of hard, grimy 
toil, underground—varied occasionally, as it had been 
to-day, by taking a sick teamster’s place on the road— 
and theirs was crowned with grace and beauty, lapped 
in ease and luxury. 

The thoughts worked in the man’s brain, the feeling 
tugged at his soul, and something came into his face 
darker than the grime and the smut. 

He knew just where that girl’s careless words had 
sethim. He was no more to her and her.companions 
and friends than the truck horses which he drove. Any 
hurt or evil which befell him was of no more weight 
in her eyes than the lash which stung the sides of his 
slow beasts. 

Tle took the fact in, with all its hard and bitter 
Meaning, as he had never done before. He was only a 
miner, rough, and coarse, and hard, but for all that, 
there was a man’s heart and soul, which stirred itself 
With some sharp and bitter feeling under the heavy 

ce. 


His breath came hard, the thick puffs of smoke from 
his pipe tainted the sweet summer air— then he snapped 
his whip, the horses started up once more, and the 
heavy team wound slowly down the road, with the man 
sitting astride on the dark mass of ore—dark as his 
thought and heart seemed just then. 

One day, after getting thoroughly tired of croquet 
and backgammon, Paul and Vivian took a fancy to 
tide over to the mines and to descend the oldest of them. 
Down, down, down they went into the great, black, 
yawning abyss, hanging over dismal gulfs, slipping 
on the dangerous ladders and the wet stones, among 
the thick mists and the chilly gloom, where, though it 
was midsummer, the ice made a thick floor under their 
feet, and sent its shiver to their hearts. 


Thus far the boy and girl had enjoyed the whole de- 


sudden, Vivian remembered that her father had said it | 
was not safe to venture too far into this mine, some of 

the supports had given way not long before, and one of | 
the pillars had fallen. Had the miners been at work | 
at the time there must have been an awful loss of life, 

but the labor hours had closed a few minutes before | 
the accident. 

All this suddenly passed through Vivian’s mind. 

She ijooked around her on the gloom and horror, and 

realized how far off she and Paul were from the sun- 

shine, and the quivering leaves, and all the joy of the | 
summer day. 

“O, Paul, lets go back,” she shivered. 

“Not yet; I’m going to see the thing through now. 

Tlrere’s no danger.” 

“Yes, there is. If the rocks should fall you’d be 

buried instantly. Papa said they might give way any 

hour. O, Paul, don’t go further.” 

His light, careless laugh answered her out of the 

black abyss which covered him from her gaze. 

“T’m not afraid, Vivian. Stay there and I’ll be back 

in a minute.” 

And she stayed there, with the ice beneath her, and 

the fogs like thick smoke all around, and the lamps of 
the miners shining dimly through the mist. 

Suddenly out of the silence there was a loud crash, 

the echo rumbling back and forth along the gloomy 

walls of the pit. 

The miners stopped work. “Somethin’s given out 

down there,” said one to another. 

Then Vivian’s shriek rang, loud and awful, through 

the silence. ‘“O, Paul, Paul, my cousin Paul.” 

The men gathered about the girl, the lamps flaring 
across their grave, blackened faces. 

They had not heard the boy go down or they would 
have stopped him. Fordays not one of them had ven- 
tured beyond the chamber where they now worked, 
knowing the peril that waited below. A slight weight, 
a single mis-step might precipitate the avalanche. 

The fall this time had been a slight one, loudly as it 
had reverberated in the silence; but it might be the 
precursor of a heavier, whose awful thunder would 
seem to shake the solid foundations of the earth 
around them. 

The men looked at-each other, their faces pale 
through all the sweat and grime. They shook their 
heads. Each knew it was as much as the boy’s life 
was worth to go down there. 

Then they lifted up their voices and shouted togeth- 
er. Whata joyful bound poor Vivian’s heart gave, 
when at last there came, faint and far-off, an answer. 
Paul lived, then; but the rocks had fallen in his path 
and he could not grope his way out. Ah, he had to 
face now the peril he had so rashly dared. 

“Won’t somebody come and help me?” he cried, 
through the darkness. 

Again the men looked at each other. Whoever went 
down there took his life in his hand. It seemed like 
going straight into the jaws of death; and every mo- 
ment might lessen the chances of Paul’s escape. 

Vivian’s face, all its young bloom blanched out with 
terror, read this, as her gaze went from one to the other. 

The poor child clasped her hands. It was a pitiful 
sight. ‘“O, won’t one of you save Paul?” she cried. 

Then one of the men stepped forward, the oldest of 
the group, the very one whom Vivian’s sweet, smooth 
words had hurt that summer day, as he rested on the 
team road. 

The man thought of that now. He thought, too, of 
his young boy and girl at home, but he thought, also, 
of the young boy down there in the darkness and peril. 

Vivian’s eyes and his met. Only aminer! But on 
the heart that throbbed under that grimed face, on the 
steady courage of soul and brain in that heavy, slouch- 





Seent the better for the gloom and peril, but now, of a 





VIVIAN SAVED. 


“T’ll go!” said the miner, at last. 

The men around him drew heavy breaths, and mut- 
tered the man was “likely going to his death,”’ but he 
went down and was lost in the blackness. 

An hour later he returned, bringing Paul with him 
alive, the hoy wenk and helpless as a baby, with the 
frirht and strain he had undergone. 

How Vivian caught hold of the old miner’s arm, in 
the midst of her tears, and kissed the great, hard, 
soiled hand! 

What ‘tears of joy were shed that night, too, by old- 
er eyes in the great house on the hill, over the boy who 
had been snatched from the jaws of death. 

In an hour after Paul’s rescue the avalanche came 
like the roar of vast artillery, like the sound of earth- 
quakes. : 

No lives were lost, but several of the miners were 
made deaf for life. 

The one who had saved the life of Paul Bancroft had 
the reward which his generosity and courage had so 
richly earned. He was promoted to the office of over- 
seer by Vivian’s father, with a salary that trebled his 
former wages, and he exchanged his little, low hut 
among the miners, with its one front window and its 
yellow paint, for a neat little white cottage and a pleas- 
ant grass plat, on which his little, white headed chil- 
dren tumbled happily through the long summer days. 

Here Paul and Vivian used often to come. Neither 
ever forgot that awful hour in the mines, nor the man, 
who, taking his life in his hands, stepped forward and 
said, “I'll go;” and went down into the darkness, not 
knowing whether it was for life or death. 

“‘He is only a miner, pa,” Vivian said, with her face 
all a-tremble, “but he is a true hero, nevertheless.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOY IN KNICKERBOCKEBRBS. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 

“That boy in knickerbockers, come here!” 

“Didn’t you hear yourself spoken to?” cried the 
nurse, gruffly, saluting the little fellow with a box up- 
on his ear. 

“T didn’t know as J was the boy in knickerbockers,” 
said Willie, plunging both hands into his eyes, and 
crying for the fifth time since he came into the depot. 

“Don’t be sassy,”’ muttered the nurse, punching him 
along with a series of thrusts from her brawny hand. 
“Hold up your head and go to the jintleman. And 
you stop that snifflin’, or I’ll take your nose and head 
off together. If there’s any thing I hate, it’s snifflin’; 
and you sniffle again if you darst!” " 

Willie’s morning experience had satisfied him that 
if he did not want to lose his personality in the way 
the nurse hinted at, he must obey orders. So he re- 
laxed one fist, then the other, wiped his blue eyes upon 
his sleeve, and tried to walk up to the strange gentle- 
man in a way to do his nurse credit. 

‘‘What’s your name, my lad?” asked the stranger. 

“‘Willie,” answered the boy, puckering up his lips 
and dropping his head, preparatory to another out- 
burst; for his soft heart had been bruised that morn- 
ing until he was ready to sob at any thing. 

“Willie what? What is your other name?” 

“Willie Orphan.” 

“Willie—Willie Orphan,” reiterated the man, run- 
ning his eyes slowly over a little book he held in his 
hand. “Ah, yes, here it is: ‘Left upon doorstep when 
an infant; parents unknown.’ You may stand next 
to that boy.” 

Willie fell back into place and looked shyly on, while 
one child after another was called up and disposed of. 
There were boys of all ages, and little girls that looked 





s adder than all, there were dear little infants strapped 
to cotton mattresses, which were arranged upon bits 
of board. 

Willie, after listening and looking with all his might, 
understood that all these little ones were poor children 
like himself, who either had no parents living, or had 
been abandoned to the mercy of the world. 

They were all to be taken to the West, and homes 
were to be found them. They were to have a charm- 
ing ride, two or three days long, and they were to be 
very happy. Two nurses were engaged to administer 
to their numerous wants. 

For once in their lives the children were well dressed 
and tidy. They were proud of their garments, excited 
by the novelty of their positions, and glad to leave the 
past—the cold, dreary past—behind them. 

True, there were no parents or friends to kiss them 
good-by, or follow their fortunes with tears and prayers; 
but they had never knownflove, and could not undcr- 
stand why they grieved, what it was they missed, or 
what the cloud that made the future so unhopeful. 
When the engine came snorting and puffing into the 
depot, they found themselves hurriedly thrust into the 
cars and whirled away from the painful scenes they 
only too distinctly remembered. The young exiles 
soon amused themselves by looking shyly into each 
other’s faces, and making the acquaintance of their 
neighbors. 

Willie’s attention was soon attracted by a little girl, 
whose plump features and rosy cheeks were greatly in 
contrast with the pale faces around her. Her eyes spar- 
kled with mischief, and every dimple in her face was 
expressive of fun. She held up her new shoes to be 
admired, she pointed to her shawl, to her ribbons, and 
before half the first day was over, Willie and Jane were 
the firmest of friends. 

The long ride was not as pleasant as had been antic- 
ipated. It had brought along with it hunger, and rest- 
lessness, and restraint; but it was ended now, and all 
the poor children were turned out of the cars as if they 
had been so many cattle, and handed over to the agent 
whose business it was to dispose of them. The friend- 
ships which had been formed upon the way were now 
ruthlessly sundered, and Willie found himseli walking 
off with a sturdy farmer, without any opportunity of 
whispering good-by to his pretty fellow-traveller. 

The farmer, with very little ceremony, took Willie 
into the wagon, and having arranged his bags aad box-. 
es to his satisfaction, jumped in beside him. 

“Go lang, Fan, go lang, I say,” cried the farmer, 
snapping his whip right and left, “the old lady is 
waitin’.” 

Here the farmer burst out laughing, as if the very 
idea that the ‘‘old lady” was waiting was immensely 
amusing. After alittle he turned to Willie. 

“Well, sir, how old might ye be?” 

“Ten years, sir.” 

“Whew! Why, what a little mite of a critter ye are 
for that age! I thought ye couldn’t be more’n seven 
or eight,” returned the farmer, looking at him very at- 
tentively. ‘Had poor Keep, perhaps.” 

As Willie did not understand what keep meant, he 
remained silent. 

“Never mind, my boy. I’ve been reading about you 
poor city chaps, and the old lady and I made up our 
minds we would take one of you. Ye see we haint got 
no children of our own. All we expect of you is to be 
a good boy and behave yourself, and we shall do the 
right thing by ye.” 

At this moment a wagon rattled up from behind, and 
dashed by, the driver lashing the horse at every step, 
although he seemed to fly over theroad. Willie’s heart 
gave a great leap as he recognized Jane sitting by the 
side of the driver, who looked back as she passed him, 
nodded cheerfully and threw him a kiss. 

“Whew!” ejaculated the farmer, “I dew hope’n 
pray that critter haint got his clutches on to that little 
black eyed gal! She’s a bright one, that young un is! 
I’d a-tooken her myself, only that it was a boy I was 

” nad 
aeeWon’t he be good to Jane?” asked Willie, eagerly. 

“Well, I don’t know whether he will or not; but if 
he is, it will be the first critter he was ever kind to,” 
answered the man, with a sigh. 

“Then I’ll tell her to go away,” cried Willie. 
sha’n’t abuse her.” 

“Very little you could do about it or I, either, my 
boy. He’s the great man about these parts, und it’s 
safest tolet him alone. If ye know that gal, Willie, 
you mustn’t be keepin’ up no acquaintance now, be- 
cause he and I don’t speak to each other, and you 
would only be gettin’ into trouble, yerself. Ye see, 
when we take you children, ye are bound to us until 
ye areof age. So ye seeif he’s taken that gal, he’s 
got her safe, and we’ve got to let her alone. You un- 
derstand ?” 

Willie nodded, with a lump in his throat, and the 
man went on: 

“They dew say that the last child he took from the 
city was just the same as killed. But then he wasa 
boy, and perhaps he’ll be kinder to a chick like this. 
But there’s the old woman! I told ye she’d be waitin’. 
Go lang, Fan!” 


“He 








ing frame, hung the life of Paul Bancroft. 


as if they ought to be rocked in cradles. What was 


The “old lady” was standing by the gate shading 
her eyes with her hand. As they approached she 
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swung it open, fastened it after them, followed her 
good man into the barn, assisted him to remove the 
bags and boxes, after which she looked at Willie, care- 
lessly, at first, then more attentively, and held out her 
hand to him. 

There was very little talking between Mr. Prex and 
his wife. They were quiet, undemonstrative people, 
who seemed to tolerate each other rather because they 
were accustomed to each other’s ways than because 
there was much fondness between them. Willie was 
taken into the family simply as a chore boy; and if it 
never occurred to Mrs. Prex to caress him, it did not 
occur to Mr. Prex to abuse him. The boy had plenty 
to eat, clothes good enough for labor. He shared the 
common table and fireside of the family, and was what 
is generally called well treated. 

Two years had passed away, when Willie overheard 
Mr. Prex say to his wife: 

“That man is at his old tricks again, as sure as you’re 
alive. He’ll kill that are gal just as he’s killed all the 
other children.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Prex, in a vexed way. ‘Don’t 
be putting any sich notions into Willie’s head. It will 
only be making him oneasy. I believe the only thing 
he loves in the world is that Jane.” 

“If you could only have seen her, wife,’ returned Mr. 
Prex, “you wouldn’t wonder. She was as smart asa 
whip and as bright as a new dollar. I said, the minute 
I see who got her, that I pitied the poor little critter 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Mr. Prex,” cried the wife, decidedly, ‘don’t be mak- 
ing a fool of yerself. Nobody ever meddled with Roger 
Paine that didn’t burn his fingers.” 

Mr. Prex, as usual, obeyed his wife; but Willie de- 
termined in his own heart to go to Jane’s residence 
and learn from: her own lips whether or not she was 
the miserable being Mr. Prex had represented. 

It was many weeks before he could, by working early 
and late, obtain leave to go to the village, which was 
in the direction of Roger Paine’s residence. It was late 
in the afternoon when he set out upon foot, promising 
to return by nine in the evening. The weather was 
cold, and Willie’s garments not too warm, but he start- 
ed off resolutely, determined not to be thwarted in his 
intention. 

Concluded next week. 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


The good ship Lone Star had been on a whaling 
cruise eleven months out, with but little success, when 
she ran short of wood and water whilst beating about 
the Mozambique Channel on the lookout for any sperm 
whale unfortunate enough to heave in sight. 

It was my first voyage as mate. I was pacing the 
quarter-deck in no very enviable frame of mind—for 
my share in the profits of the voyage were promising 
to be but small—when the captain sent for me to join 
him in the cabin. 

I went below, and found him poring over a chart 
spread out on the saloon table. 

“Well, Mr. Wylie,”’ said he, “‘whales are kind of 
scarce, so I am thinking of putting into the Comorin 
Islands for a supply of wood and water. Take a look 
at the chart.” 

I did so, and found that we were only about forty 
miles from the islands. After some consultation I re- 
ceived instructions, and returned on deck to alter the 
ship’s course and steer for the islands. 

That day we made but little progress. Towards 
noon the light and fitful breeze fled altogether. Slow- 
ly and regularly the trim Lone Star rose and fell upon 
the steady heavings of the glassy sea. Strange, lead- 
en-colored fish, of dolphin shape, swam lazily around 
our motionless black hull; odd-looking jelly-fish, slimy 
and shiny, with huge and hairy feelers stretching far 
out to clutch their prey, floated amongst them. 

Now and then, with a sudden plash of the smooth 
waters, a shoal of silvery flying fish would dart into 
the air and swim swiftly along on outstretched wing, 
just dip upon the surface of the water again to damp 
their drying pinions, and then double off in another 
direction to elude the larger fish, who were ever on 
their track, darting along a foot or so beneath the sur- 
face. These fish-eating fish would follow the fright- 
ened little fugitives till some poor winged thing fell 
tired and despairing into the glistening jaws just thrust 
an inch or two out of the water to catch it. 

Here the swift and glittering dolphin, swiftest of all 
fish, would chase the silvery prey with inconceivable 
rapidity, now and then revealing its course by immense 
bounds through the air, often of twenty yards and 
more. There, an ominous-looking, tall, black object, 
standing still and upright from the water, told where 
lay the lurking shark—for that ugly, angular thing was 
his straight dorsal fin. 

However, during the early hours of the night a light 
breeze sprang up, so that we made the land soon after 
midnight, when we stood off and on till daylight, and 
then sailed slowly into the sheltered anchorage formed 
by the Comorin Islands and the neighboring main land 
of Africa. 

After coming to an anchor I armed the crew of my 
own whale boat and set off for the shore, on a recon- 
noitering expedition, in order to ascertain whether any 
natives, hostile or peaceable, were to be met with, and 
also to pick out the most likely spots whence to obtain 
a stock of wood and water. 

Hoisting the sail, a light, fair wind soon took us to 
the largest island of the group. We found abundance 
of good water and a fair proportion of dry-wood trees 
fit for our purpose. Having selected a suitable land- 
ing-place, and seen no trace of natives, I gave the order 
to shove off, and the boat’s head was once more turned 
towards the ship, looming fair and tall, at anchor in tLe 
distance. 

The main land was only a mile or so from where we 
now lay; and as I gazed in that direction the tempta- 
tion to visit it—the curiosity to explore a strange coast 
—came strong upon me. 

“Well, boys,” said I to my crew, “what do you say 
for a stretch as far as the shore away there? There 
is a leading wind, fair going and coming, and we might 
find better wood and water.” 

This latter expression of opinion was to save my dig- 


Of course the men were only too delighted at the 
prospect of a run ashore. 

Hauling aft the main sheet, and keeping the boat 
away for the coast, we sailed gently on. 

The soothing aspects of nature tended to throw me 
into a dreamy sort of reverie, from which I was sud- 
denly roused by the boat-steerer’s exclamation: 

“T saw a black skin shining in the sun just then, 
sir.” 

“Well,” said I, drowsily, “it is only a bottle-nose or 
porpoise.” 

Thad stretched myself out in the stern sheets and did 
not even take the trouble to raise my head above the 
gunwale. 

A few moments elapsed, and we had got into shallow 
water, when Long Tom shouted,— 

“There it is again!” 

“Where away? Where away?” I cried, startled by 
his animation. 

“There away,” sir, pointing ahead; “and it’s no por- 
poise, nor bottle-nose, nor—nor any thing as everI seed 
afore, as wears thick skin!” 

All eyes were now straining to catch a glimpse of 
Long Tom’s discovery. 

“There she blows! There she blows!” came in cho- 
rus from my men, as a large black back rose slowly 
above the surface, rolled steadily over, with a motion 
just like that of a spouting or playing whale, and then 
sank out of sight only a short distance ahead. 

“Wait a bit, my lads,” said I. “Unship the mast; 

stow away the sail; then out oars, and we’ll soon see 
what it is.” 
The orders were promptly obeyed. Then the oars- 
men gave way with a will, and the light whale boat 
was soon darting swiftly forward to where the object 
of our curiosity had last appeared. 

I was standing on the bow platform, directing Long 
Tom at the steering oar, when suddenly we “‘brought 
up all standing” against something hard, upon which 
the boat had run “stem on, like a ’nor-west buffalo,” 
as my mariners expressed it. 

“Starn all! Starn all!” I roared. 

As the boat was backed off, an enormous beast heav- 
ily raised its huge head out of the water, gave us a 
look, uttered a loud sort of snorting bellow, and then 
sank down again in the muddy water, through which 
we had not been able to discern it. 

“T say, Bill!” [heard the bow oarsman say to his 
nearest shipmate. ‘‘Whatisit? I’m blessed if ever I 
saw such a thing afore, and I’ve been whaling, man and 
boy, nigh upon twenty years.”’ 

“Pass me up the iron, boys,” said I, interrupting the 
conversation, “and if it comes within reach again we’ll 
soon find out what kind of a creature it is.” 

With iron poised and ready, I watched for the strange 
monster’s reappearance, when my boat-stecrer cried,— 
“There they are, ’way in-shore, there; a hull school 
of ’em.” 

Sure enough, the glistening black backs tumbling 
about in the foamy white water showed where a num- 
berof the unknown fish or strange amphibious ani- 
mals were enjoying themselves. 

“Look out ahead, sir! Look out ahead!” roared 
Tom again. ‘“There’s somethin’ just broke water.” 
The next moment I had darted my iron hook into a 
back as broad as that of a whale calf, and was shout- 
ing,— ; 

“Starn all! Starn all! Back water, boys!” 

As the boat shot back and the line ran out, the mon- 
ster that [had harpooned made desperate plunges to 
reach us. As it rolled and tossed about in its pain and 
surprise, I saw enough of it to know that we had fixed 
a hippopotamus. 

Giving a succession of savage roars, and vainly try- 
ing to grasp the harpoon with its tremendous teeth, 
the wounded beast sank down in the muddy water, 
here only a couple of fathoms deep. Then the air-bub- 
bles rising to the surface as he breathed showed us ex- 
actly the course that he was taking, and this was direct 
for his companions sporting together inshore. 

Our prey went at a great speed, considering his pon- 
derous build, and we were compelled to follow or cut 
the line—the last thing I thought of; so, in a very few 
moments we found ourselves in the midst of the herd 
of hippopotami, whose huge, unshapely heads were 
rising all around, whilst the wicked glitter of their sav- 
age-looking little eyes seemed concentrated upon us 
with looks of wonder, fury and surprise. 

Just then, unable to stay beneath the surface any 
longer, the wounded monster rose to breathe, and then 
turned upon us with a terrific roar. 

“Starn all! Starn all for your lives!” I shouted. 

The tough ash oars urged us clear of the savage 
brute’s charge, but then the boat-steerer cried,— 

“Hold on, sir! Hold water! Here’s half-a-dozen of 
’em astarn coming right for us.” 

“Hold water, every man!” I roared; then, espying a 
clear course to the right, continued, “Pull the port 
oars. So! Now give way of all; give way, my lads! 
Pull for your lives!” And I was paying out line all 
the time. 

But up from the murky water rose two of the brutes, 
one on either side, only a few feet distant, and with 
huge, distended jaws they rushed upon us. 

Snatching up one of the boat-axes, whilst Long Tom, 
giving his steering-oar to the next man, took another, 
{ sprang to where one of the hippopotami was almost 
touching the gunwale, and then with all my strength 
dashed the keen axe-blade into its flat black nose. 
With a roar louder than that of a dozen wild bulls of 
Madagascar, the monster vanished. 

Long Tom had also succeeded in driving off its com- 
panion, though not before the latter had made a great 
rent in the side of the boat, and had also very nearly 
capsized her. A shudder ran through us at our nar- 
row escape—we had not time for more. 

The rest of the shoal had now come up, and were 
making the foam fly in every direction as they dashed 
through the water to attack us 

It was acritical moment! Wecould no longer es- 
cape by rowing, for the monsters were all around. If 
once they should succeed in overturning our frail boat, 
we would assuredly perish horribly amongst them; 
their gleaming, great tusks and wide, gaping jaws 
would pitilessly rend and tear us limb from limb. 





nity from suffering by any suspicion of idle curiosity. 





Very fortunately, it suddenly occurred to me that I 


had somewhere read of hippopotami being frightened 
at the noise of fire-arms, though I well knew that their 
amazingly tough skins were quite proof against ordi- 
nary bullets. 

“Pick up your muskets—be quick, my lads!” I cried, 
acting upon the inspiration. “Let each man choose 
one of the rascals; then fire all together.” 

Just as the fierce, little, pig-like eyes were glaring 
close upon us, and the terrible white fangs were glis- 
tening in close proximity, the loud roar of our volley 
echoed across the water. At the same instant, one 
enormous beast reared its body half out of the sea, and 
every man expected it would dash our weak boat to 
atoms; but, at the flash and noise of the guns it fell 
back, and in doing so nearly capsized us and half filled 
our little craft with water. When the smoke cleared 
away our pursuers had disappeared. After a momen- 
tary pause in thankfulness at our marvellously narrow 
escape, the old whaling spirit returned, and I said,— 

“Pass me a lance, Long Tom, and we’ll settle the fel- 
low we’re fast to, any how. Give way, my hearties, 
and let the two bow hands haul in the line.” 

Proceeding thus, we soon came up with the wound- 
ed beast. Then, for a moment poising the bright 
lance over my right shoulder, I sent it on its errand. 
With a few tremendous roars, and after a last desper- 
ate struggle to reach us, the strange, amphibious crea- 
ture went into its “flurry.” After sinking for a few 
moments, it once more rose to the surface, and, like a 
dead whale, floated on its side. 

With considerable trouble we managed to tow our 
prize alongside the ship. Upon measuring the carcass 
we found it fourteen feet from stem to stern—or rath- 
er, nose to tail—and no less than twenty-threein girth. 
It was animmense brute. That night our mariners, 
long tired of salt junk, rejoiced over tender, succulent 
and well-flavored hippopotamus steak, for we found the 
flesh of the monster remarkably good, even delicious. 
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OLD SAYINGS IN PAIRS. 


Wiee as a serpent, harmless as a dove, 
Cool as a philosopher, warm as true love, 
Silent as the grave and grave as a priest, 
Sober as a deacon, drunk as a beast, 
Restless as the ocean, calm as a clock, 
Soft as the down and hard as a rock, 

Still as a mouse and gabbling as geese, 
Sticky as glue and sleek as grease, 

White as a swan and black as soot, 

Thin as a wafer, thick as your foot, 
Yellow as an orange, blue as the sky, 

Bad as the tooth-achc,good as pie, 

Black as a “‘nigger.’’ white as the snow, 
Sharp as a razor, dull as a hoe, 

Full as a tick and hungry as a dog, 

Poor as a crow and fat as a hog, 

Slow as a poker, spry as a cat, 

Keen as a briar, blind as a bat, 

Fierce as a tiger, gentle as a lamb, 

Mad as a hatter, happy as a clam, 

Boid as a lion, timid as a hare, 

Playful as a kitten, cross as a bear, 

Sour as vinegar, sweet as honey, 

Plenty as dirt and scarce as money, 

Noisy as a mob and still as mice, 

Hot as fire and cold as ice, 

Talkative as women, dumb as a stone, 
Wet as water, dry as a bone, 

Fresh as a lobster, salt as the sea, 

Idle as a loafer, busy as a bee, 

Slimsy as a rag and tough as a nail, 
Swift as an eagle, slow as a snail, 

Green as a cucumber, ripe as a plum, 
Slack as dishwater, tight as a drum, 
Straight as a cob and crooked as a snake, 
Limber as a string and stiff as a stake, 
Black as a coal and pale as a ghost, 

Cold as a barn and warm as toast, 

Tough as an oak and brittle as glass, 

Dry as stubble and green as grass, 

Heavy as lead and light as a feather, 

Fixed as the stars and een pa | as weather, 
Sweet as a rose and bitter as gall, 

Square as a brick and round as a ball, 
Stout as an ox and slender as a reed, 
Dead as a nit and thrifty as a weed, 

Shy as a fox and brazen as brass, 

Bright as a dollar, stupid as an ass, 

Dirty as the pigs and neat as a pin, 

Good as an angel, ugly as sin, 

Black as midnight, white as a sheet, 
Brown as a russet, red as a beet, 

Rough as a grater, slippery as an eel, 
Flat as a pancake, round as a wheel, 
Dark as a pocket, light as the day, 

Wet as a sop and dry as hay, 

Tough as soleleather, sore as a bile, 
Savage as a meat-axe, pleasant as a smile, 
Thick as pudding, clear as a quill, 

Sweet as ‘lasses, sour as swill, ° 
Old as the hills and natural as life, 

Blunt as a pick-axe, sharp as a knife, 
Bright as the sun and pale as the moon, 
Crooked as the rainbow, straight as a loon, 
Fickle as the wind and regular as the tide, 
Tender as your eye and tough as hide, 
Proud as a peacock, modest as a pink, 
Moderate as grandsire, quick as a wink, 
Worthless as rags and good as new. 

Poor as Job’s turkey, rich as a Jew, 
Close as a miser, free as the air, 

Green as Jonathan, ripe as a pear, 
Crooked as a rope and straight as a line, 
Steady as a judge and high as nine, 
Tender as your eye and tough as your heel, 
Rough as a saw and smooth as a seal, 
Sour as bonnyclabber, sweet as a smile, 
Tough as a whet-stone, sore as a bile. The Voice 


MORE INTELLIGENT THAN HONEST. 


A pig and a dog on board a ship on the voyage from 
India to London were very good friends; they ate out 
of the same plate, walked about the decks together, 
and would lie down side by side under the bulwarks in 
the sun. The only thing they quarrelled about was 
their lodging. Toby, the dog, had a very nice kennel; 
the pig had nothing of the sort. Now piggy did not 
see why Toby should be better housed of a night than 
he. So every night there was a struggle to see who 
should get into the kennel first. If the dog got in he 
showed his teeth, and the other had to look out for 
other lodgings; if the pig gained possession, the dog 
could not turn him out, but waited for revenge next 
time. 

One evening it was very boisterous, the sea was run- 
ning high, and it was raining very hard. The pig was 
slipping and tumbling about the decks; at length it 
was so unpleasant that he thought the best thing he 
could do was to go and secure his berth for the night, 
though it yet wanted a good time to dusk. But when 
he came to the kennel, there was Toby safely housed; 
he had had the same idea as to the state of the weather 
as the pig. 

“Umph! umph!” grunted piggy, as he looked up to 
the black sky; but Toby did not offerto move. At last 
the pig seemed to give it up, and took a turn as if to 
see where he might find a warm corner for the night. 
Presently he went to that part of the vessel where the 
tin plate was lying that they ate their victuals off. He 
took the plate in his mouth, and carried it to a part of 
the deck where the dog could see it, but some distance 
from the kennel; then, turning his tail toward the dog, 
he began to make a noise as if he was eating out of the 





late. 
“What!” thinks Toby, “has piggy got some potatoes 
f 





a 
there?” and he pricked up his ears and | ; 
toward the plate. ooked hay 

“Champ! champ!” goes the pig, and down goes },. 
mouth to the plate again. Toby could stand this 
longer—victuals! and he not there! Out he ran and 
thrusting the pig on one side, pushed his cold Nose j 
to the empty plate. The pig turned tail in a twinkline 
and before Toby knew whether there was any meat i: 
the plate or not, he was snug in the kennel, laughing 
at Toby’s simplicity.—Children’s Picture Book. * 
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For the Companion. 
THE POOR POACHER. 


The English law, in some of its penalties Upon the 
lighter crimes, is excessively severe—not so much now 
as formerly, however. The aristocracy, or Tuling clay 
of England, are slow to forgive even the smallest tres. 
passes of the poor, and often prosecute to extremin 
the petty offender, without regard to the extenuat 
circumstances of his act. 

An example of this is the case of a poor tenan: 
named Standish, who, driven by hunger, had shot g 
rabbit belonging on his landlord’s preserve grounds 
This isa crime in England. He was detected, trieg, 
convicted, and sent to prison. 

It had been a constant struggle for him to Provide 
for his wife and two small children. Nothing but jj 
love for them and their distress and want had induceq 
him to break the game-law. 

Now that he was imprisoned he knew that his fan. 
ly must depend on charity. He could expect no favors 
from his landlord. The mar who had chosen to hand 
him over to the law and to punishment, when by arep- 
rimand or a slight fine, accompanied with kind inquir. 
ies into his circumstances and pledges of assistance, he 
might have removed him from temptation to “pogey. 
ing,” and convinced him of the wrong of his one tres, 
pass—was certainly not likely to do any thing for jis 
wife and children. 

Pride, that preferred wrong to beggary, had bee 
poor Standish’s weakness. He had always been a 
honest fellow. He was a man of strong feelings, anj 
seeing his little family pinched with hunger, had x 
last chosen a way to obtain them food that was cop. 
trary to law. He would rather do this than ask charity, 

But now these loved ones would be plunged into'the 
very beggary he dreaded. There was no help for it 
The bitter consciousness of this, added to the terribk 
mortification of imprisonment and the pain of sepan. 
tion, threw the unhappy man into a gloom from whid 
he never recovered. 

One impulse alone remained to keep him from tots 
despair, and enabled him to maintain good beharior 
in the prison. It was the desire and determination 
escape. This purpose gave him life, and though it ws 
apparently as near hopeless as possible, every day, a 
he was marched out to his work, his eyes were buy 
furtively measuring the difficulties of his situation. 

But the time of action was long in coming. Neary 
a year passed and brought no opportunity. The sam 
dreary, wearing routine of work forced him out ever 
morning. The same stony eyes watched him through 
the day. The same inexorable bars shut him in x 
night. 

But though all this was sufficiently distressing of it 
self, it was his utter inability to get any tidings of his 
wife and children that made his imprisonment a slov 
murder to him. Never since his arrest had he beena:- 
lowed to pass a word with a fellow-prisoner or hearany 
news of the outer world. 

In his solitary cell every night, for more than te 
months, he had revolved in his mind a thousand in- 
possible schemes of escape, only to come forth thenext 
day with afresh sense of helplessness—until he ha 
grown heart-sick. 

Still his invention was busy and hope did not leave 
him. He had managed to procure a rusty nail, and 
with incredible perseverance he set himself to use this 
simple implement to effect his freedom. 

Night after night he worked, picking away the mor 
tar from the setting of the window-bars. His caret 
replace all the dislodged material every morning pr 
vented discovery. : 

At last he had two of the bars so much loosened that 
by applying all his strength he could wrench them out. 

He now needed a rope. The rug and blankets of his 
bed would furnish material for these, only he must, of 
course, depend on his quickness and dexterity to twist 
them into the desired form on the night of his escape. 

When all else was ready he set about this, and with 
good success. Between eight o’clock, when he wi 
locked into his cell, and eleven, when the officers had 
retired and all was still about the buildings and yarts, 
he had prepared a knotted rope, thirty feet long, out of 
his bedclothes. 

By this rope he descended safely into the inner yati. 
Fortunately for him, by pulling firmly and cautiously 
after he reached the ground, he succeeded in saving the 
greater part of his rude line. It broke near the wil 
dow, and he carried it away with him. 

He now crept through a long, narrow passage be 
tween the buildings, and came to some gratings thi! 
barred his passage into theouter yard. By placing his 
feet upon one of these and his shoulder under another, 
he was able to bend them a little, and after several 
olent efforts he managed to squeeze himself through. 
There was now only a high, smooth wall between him 
and the street. This wall was armed at the top with 
tall, sharp spikes, and here Standish’s rope served hit 
well. 

By means of a noose he lodged the end over one of 
the spikes and drew himself up. 

All this had taken more time than he had anticipat 
ed. Twice or thrice he had been forced to creep inl? 
the shadows and wait fora sentinel to pass. The 
hindrances, with thedelay at the grating, had consumed 
most of the night. 

Day was already breaking in the east, and the mar 
ket barrows and milk carts had begun to rumble in the 
street. He was afraid to venture down into the tow 
lest some early riser should detect his prison dre. 
Still less did he dare to remain in his exposed positiol 
on the wail. 

At the end, where the heavy masonry met one of the 
buildings, a tin water pipe ran up to the roof, and 0 
this Standish finally climbed, in hope of concealing bi 
self somehow on the top of the prison. 
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The roof was composed of parallel ridges, separated 
py wide, leaden gutters. In one of these gutters the 
prisoner lay down, settling so close that he supposed 
he should not be seen. 

When it was time to unlock the cells, Standish’s ab- 
sence was, of course, discovered, and every officer, from 
the governor to the gate-keeper, was at once made ac- 
quainted with the fact. 

The manner of his escape was very evident. He was 
soon tracked to the outer wall, where the rapid and 
anxious assembling of warders and men in search, and 
the unusual stroke of the prison bell, giving the alarm, 
attracted the notice of outsiders in the neighboring 
houses. 

Before long some people, looking through a fourth- 
story window on the opposite side of the street, caught 
sight of the poor fugi ive’s head, where he lay between 
the peaks of the roof. 

They instantly gave information, and three warders 
were dispatched aloft to secure him. One after anoth- 
er they appeared, climbing above the slating from the 
inside, and then ensued a scene that was sickening to 
behold. 

The noise the men made alarmed Standish, and he 
started up and faced them. But instead of yielding 
himself up, as every one supposed he must, he imme- 
diately turned and scrambled up the nearest ridge. 
Sliding down the other side, he led his pursuers a rapid 
race around the roof gvithin a foot of the parapet. 

One of the warders closely followed him in his dizzy 
fligut, when a single misstep must have launched either 
of them into eternity, while the other two parted in 
different directions, trying to head him off. 

Once a man was near enough to the prisoner to touch 
him, but he eluded his grasp, and in his excitement 
ran to the very end of the building and stepped upon 
the coping of the parapet. 

A shudder ran through the spectators, for they 
thought he was surely going to leap off. He, however, 
continued to run, now treading upon the coping with 
reckless speed, and seemingly determined to excite the 
fears of his pursuers and prévent their following him; 
but they still kept close to him, and it was plain that 
the odds were vastly against him. 

Ashe approached the corner where he had climbed up 
and was just scaling the last ridge, one of the men 
darted out from behind a projection and caught him by 
the throat. 

A fearful struggle followed, and it seemed as if both 
the warder and the prisoner must plunge over the par- 
apet together. 

In a moment they rolled into one of the gutters, and 
Standish got loose. Continuing his flight he reached 
the corner of the roof near the water pipe and was seen 
to uncoil a rope of knotted blanket and drop it over the 
edge. 

It was the same that he had used in descending from 

4 his cell window, and he had undoubtedly tied it in this 
place against an emergency. 

An involuntary cry burst from the bystanders as 
they saw him swing down the side by this rope, revolv- 
ing rapidly in the air, and staring wildly up to the 
warders, who now looked over at him from above. 

There was a moment of painful suspense, and then 
that involuntary cry again from every lip as the ragged 
rope parted and the doomed convict shot helplessly 
towards the pavement! 

All instinctively turned away their eyes in horror, 
but none had time to shut their ears to the sound of 
the dull crash on the pavement that announced the in- 
evitable catastrophe. 

Poor Standish lived twenty-four hours after his fall. 
The governor of the prison visited him in the hospital, 
and talked a little with him. 

“Are you in much pain?” he asked. 

“Only in one place,”’ gasped the poor fellow, laying 
his hand on his heart. “It’s no use, sir—no use— 
don’t be cross with me. I wanted to see the wife and 
little ones once more. You tell ’em how it was.” 

Next morning the prisoner was free. Gone where 
bolts and bars could not hold him. Let us hope he 
will yet see in a happier world his wife and little ones 
again. 2. B. 

For the Companion. 
IN A TEA-KETTLE. 

“Have you seen Aunt Lizzie’s new musical instru- 
ment?” inquired Will Bradley of his Cousin Jane, as 
they walked together through the garden leading to 
Will’s house. 

“No,” replied Jane; “what is it like?” 

“Most like itself of any thing I ever saw,” returned 
he, waggishly. 

“O, nonsense!” exclaimed Jane, “tell me what it’s 
like, and don’t be fooling.” 

“Wait until we get into the house, and I’ll show you,” 
said Willie. 

“Well, here we are,” observed she, stepping over the 
threshold ; “we’re in the house now—where is the won- 
derful instrament?” 

Willie passed into the kitchen, leaving his cousin sit- 
ting alone in the parlor. Presently he returned and 
beckoned her to follow him. 

“Why, where are you going?” said Jane. “This is 
pretty place for a musical instrument!’ 

“What do you think of it?” asked Will, as ne glanced 
round the room, but fixing his eyes no where in par- 
ticular. 

“What do I think of it? Why, I see nothing to think 
about,” returned Jane. 

“Yes you do, too! and not only see it, but hear it, in 
the bargain, my fine lady.” 

“T hear nothing but the kettle there, singing on the 
stove, my fine gentleman,” retorted his companion. 

“There, you’ve hit it—that’s the musical instrument 
Tmeant!” cried Will, bursting into a laugh. 

‘O, what a shame to fool one so, Will Bradley! How 
‘ela you like to be served in that way, yourself?” 

‘Come, don’t go yet, cousin,” returned Will. “Don’t 
be ma huff. Just put your ear to the end of this cane, 
While the other end rests on the lid of the kettle—now 
Please do—just listen a moment!” 

Jane complied, rather hesitatingly, with the request, 
ald was soon brought to admit that the sounds she 

G were very pretty—almost equal to those of an 
2olian harp—treble, tenor and bass, all mingled to- 


gether, in “sweet confusion.” Whenever she removed 
the cane from her ear, the sounds died away to a feeble 
simmer; but they were sure to revive on returning 
the cane to its former position. 

“Well, I declare!’ exclaimed Jane, “‘if that isn’t 
curious!” 

“Curious! I believe you,” returned Will. ‘“There’s 
philosophy in that.” 

“Philosophy in a tea-kettle! That’s almost as queer 
as atempestin a tea-pot,” remarked his companion, 
with a ringing laugh. 

“T say there is, though,” said Will; “stop your gig- 
gling for a moment, and I’]l tell you something worth 
knowing. It isn’t every kettle that can play a tune so 
well as this of Aunt Lizzie; but every kettle, if not 
too full of water, will do something in this way, when 
properly managed.” 

“T don’t believe it’s the kettle at all, that makes the 
noise! I don’tbelieve it! It’s merely the water—put 
an empty kettle on the fire, and it won’t sing a bit;” 
remarked Jane, a little snappishly. 

“You may as well say that it is the player and not 
the piano that gives out the music,” retorted Will. 

“Well, let us hear your view of the case, Mr. Philoso- 
pher,” remarked Jane. 

“Very good—you shall. When the water is heated 
to nearly the boiling point, little bubbles of steam form 
at the bottom of the kettle. These little bubbles of 
steam, in making their way to the surface, cause a kind 
of ripple in the water; these ripples, following one 
another in rapid succession, strike against the sides of 
the kettle; this rapid succession of strokes sets the 
metal in motion, causing it to vibrate like the strings 
of a violin; this vibration of the metal communicates 
itself to the air in contact with the kettle; coming 
through the atmosphere, these vibrations at last reach 
the drum of your ear; and the drum of your ear passes 
the sound along through the nerves to the brain; and 
the brain informs the mind of what is doing in the ket- 
tle. Now,” cries Will, taking breath and making a 
very polite bow to his wondering cousin, “don’t you 
think there’s philosphy in this kitchen utensil?” 

“Rather a round-about way for the poor sound ‘to 
trabble,’”’ observed Jane, jokingly. “‘Couldn’t it have 
made a shorter cut? But what about the cane? Why 
did I hear the sounds so much more distinctly when I 
put my ear to the cane?” 

“Because wood is a much better conductor of sound 
than the air, to be sure. Through pine wood, for in- 
stance, sound passes with a velocity ten times as great 
as it does through air.” 

“Now I think of it, what is the difference between 
musical notes, and any common sound or noise?” 
asked Jane. 

“There must be a certain number of vibrations in a 
second to make a musical note; and the more of these 
there are in a second, the shriller will the note be. The 
wings of a dove in flying, don’t move fast enough 
to produce a musical note, but the wings of a hum- 
ming-bird do. In the case of this kettle, the sounds 
are musical for the same reason.” 

“T think I have heard,” continued Jane, “that there 
are notes so high and so low that the human ear can- 
not hear them?” 

“That is quite true. The highest note that a person 
can hear, contains about 38,000 vibrations in a second; 
which is about two octaves higher than the squeak of 
a bat; and the lowest note is thought to contain about 
sixteen vibrations in a sound. The entire range of 
the human ear comprises about eleven octaves; but of 
these only about seven octaves are used in music.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Will,” ejaculated Jane, 
“notwithstanding your making fun of me, it will be 
some time before I shall forget the philosophy of the 
tea-kettle.” ; “SPECTACLES.” 





LIFE IN PRUSSIA. 


A lady residing temporarily in Berlin gives, in a pri- 
vate letter, some peeps into the domestic arrangements 
and customs of social life in Prussia. She says: 


We live in Berlin much more simply than at home. 
Our breakfast consists of good coffee and rolls, with 
delicious butter, which however is used quite sparing- 
ly. Our dinners consist of soup, meat—just enough to 
go around—potatoes, occasionally cabbage, black or 
rye bread, and a little stewed fruit for dessert; I do not 
think they know what pies are. For supper we have 
one white roll apiece; if we require more we take the 
rye bread which the family use; frequently sausages 
cut very thin, and stewed fruit; cake, never. Not- 
withstanding the simplicity of our meals, which are 
always nicely prepared, we are blessed with excellent 
appetites, and never require urging when the girl taps 
at the door, with the welcome sound of “Bitte zu tisch.” 


I was never in a more quiet, orderly family than this. 
Their time is entirely taken up with studies, and as far 
as Ican judge, they are much in advance of Ameri- 
can children. School commences at eight o’clock, and 
is continued on Saturday. To give you an idea how 
quiet the children are, we had been here several days 
before we learned that the building adjoining us was a 
public school. I never saw such order preserved. 

At church the congregation is most attentive. Their 
eyes are riveted upon the speaker. No matter how 
warm it may be, a fan is never used. At the commu- 
nion the custom is, in singing the last hymn, to join 
hands, forming a link in each aisle, which I rather like. 
They sometimes have love feasts, which are joyful oc- 
casions to them, when they partake of bread, sausages 
and huge mugs of tea. 

We have attended several of Liebig’s concerts, one 
of the most celebrated leaders. To see alady there 
without work of some kind is the exception. These 
concerts are held during warm weather in gardens bril- 
liantly lighted. The last was held in a hall which was 
so filled with tobacco smoke, that my eyes have scarce- 
ly gotten over the effect of it yet. Imagine several 
hundred people in a room, with every gentleman smok- 
ing during the whole performance, and perfectly ab- 
sorbed in tobacco, beer and music, of which last they 
are passionately fond. You will not hear’a loud word 
during the whole evening. All this entertainment, in- 
cluding carriage hire and refreshments, can b&had for 
about twenty-five cents. We intend going every week, 
unless we find the smoke too much for us. 

I must tell you of a marriage ceremony that took 
place here a few Sabbaths ago. Just after the morn- 
ing service flowers were brought in and placed in 
the circular desk, arranged especially for this occa- 
sion; also a piece of carpet with a couple of chairs. In 
a few moments the happy couple walked up the aisle, 
the bride dressed in black alpacca, relieved by a long 
blonde veil and wreath of myrtle. After seating them- 
selves, a hymn, the longest of metres, was given out 
and sung. Some one took pains to hand the bride a 








hymn book, which added to her embarrassment. An 


address of nearly half an hour in length followed. 
After the address they were united, and the singing of 
another long hymn completed the ceremony. I re- 
marked afterward to Mr. L. that such a lengthy ad- 
dress demanded a handsome fee. He told me that he 
never received any, but that it was the custom for the 
minister to give a present as well as tie the knot. 


42> 
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WHAT THE SIGNS ARE. 


For the benefit of the superstitious we give the fol- 
lowing translations of signs, all of which are true, and 
hold good at any time: If you break a looking-glass, it 
is a sign that you will have to get anotherone. If you 
help yourself to a piece of butter when you have al- 





ready a piece on your plate, it is a certain sign you will | ¢ 


have two pieces. Never start to go anywhéte or to do 
any thing on Friday, because you can’t get a great way 
before Sunday. lf you drop a fork, and it sticks in the 
floor, it is a sign it is a good fork. If you spill salt, it 
is a suge sign that you have a salt-room. If you spill 
the diSh-cloth on the floor, it is a sure sign you will 
have to pick it up again. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt ? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Companion. 

Wo other receipt is given, 








When Emily’s left in the parlor alone, some mischief she’s 
sure to invent; : 

And in this little picture ’tis cleverly shown how one of her 
mornings was spent. 

Her grandmother’s spectacles happened to lie on the side- 
board exposed to her view, 

So she said to her kitten, ‘‘Come, puss, let us try if grand- 
mamma’s specs will fit you.” 

Fora minute or two this is excellent fun, till a fly tickles 

uss on the ear, 

When down fall the specs in a moment, and one of the 
glasses is broken, I fear. 

Yes, it is, and now what will poor grandmamma say, when 
she finds that her glasses have gone? 

Little Emily can have no plum-cake to-day, because of the 
mischief she’s done. 


a 
HARRY’S LESSON. 


“Mother,” said Harry Ellis, “can I go up to the 
skating pond a little while this afternoon?” 

The mother looked up rather doubtfully from her 
work. He had his fur cap on, and his crimson knitted 
mittens, and a pair of shining skates slung over his 
shoulder by a net-work of straps and buckles that 
neither you, nor I, nor any body on earth but a full- 
fledged boy could understand. : 

“Have you your algebra lesson?” 

“Not yet; but I’m going to do it by-and-by.” 

“Don’t you think you had better do it now?” 

“O no, mother! the boys are all going up to the 
ag and there will be plenty of time in the evening. 

jo let me go, mother! And Jenny can gotoo. Will 
you, Jenny ?” 

Jenny was his little sister—a cherry-cheeked girl of 
seven years old, who sat by the window busy with a 
slate and pencil. 

“IT can’t, Harry—I’m doing my sums in subtraction.” 

“OQ, bother your sums in subtraction—do ’em by- 
and-by.” 

“Now is better than by-and-by,” said Jenny, giving 
her head a wise little nod. 

But Harry evidently was not of the same opinion, 
for he went off to the skating pond, and made the most 
of ice and opportunity, until it was too dark to see an 
inch before his face. 

Supper was on the table when he bounced into the 
dining-room with bright eyes, and cheeks like two red 
apples. 

“Why, Uncle Jack! When did you come?” 

“He has been here all the afternoon,” said Jenny. 
“And he has told us the nicest stories about fairies 
and brownies.” 

“And he’s going to take us all to see the wild beasts, 
to-night,” chimed in John. 

“All of you, John means, who have their lessons 
ready for to-morrow,” said Mrs. Ellis. 

“Well, J have,” said Jenny. 

“And so have I,” said John, composedly. 

Harry was silent. 

“How is it, my boy?” questioned Uncle Jack; but 
before Harry could answer John struck in. 

“There’s a real live elephant there, with legs as big 
around as a man’s waist, and a Bengal tiger as fierce 
as—O, as tierce as any thing.” 

‘And there’s a giraffe anda zebra,” added Jenny, 
jumping up and down. 

“OQ, mother!” said Harry, pleadingly, “the teacher 
will excuse my algebra, if you will only give me a 
note.” 

But his mother shook her head, gravely. 

“No, Harry, you have had too many excuses of late.” 

“Yes; but, mother’— 

“My boy, do you remember what your sister said 
this afternoon, ‘Now is better than by-and-by?” You 
took your pleasure on the skating pond—Jenny and 
John will take theirs to-night. I am sorry for your 
disappointment, bnt you must remember that it is your 
own fault.” 

Harry knew his mother too well to attempt any re- 
monstrance, and thedoull evening was spent over x, y, 
and z, with occasional visions coming in between him 
and the slate, of grizzly bears, laughing hyenas and 
Esquimaux foxes. 

“Harry,” said his father, at the breakfast-table the 
next morning, ‘I want you to take a letter to the post 
office for me, in time for the morning mail. Here it 
is; and be sure you are punctual. Perhaps you had 
better go now.” 

“Yes, father,” said Harry, but his mind was full of a 
striped ball that Tom Winans had promised to sell him 
for a jack-knife and a set of fishing-tackle, and instead 
of carrying the letter at once, he slipped it in his pocket. 

“There’s no use in going now,” he thought. “I 
must see Tom before he goes to the store, and the letter 


But Tom Winans was by no means in a good temper 
this morning. He had “changed his mind—didn’t care 
to part with his ball;” and so Harry was disappointed. 

hree days afterward Mr. Ellis asked Harry if he 
had mailed the letter that he had intrusted to him. 

Harry put his hand instinctively into his pocket. 
The letter still lay there, crumpled and creased. 

“T forgot it, father,”’ he faltered, turning crimson to 
the very roots of his hair. 

“Give me the letter,” said Mr. Ellis, quietly, as he 
tore it in two and tossed it onthe fire. ‘It was a letter 
to Boston, ordering one of those six-barrelled pistols 
you admire so much, for a Christmas present for you,” 
said he, quietly; ‘“‘but since you gave so little heed to 
my wishes, you certainly cannot expect me to study 
yours.” 

“But, father,” said Harry, with tears in his eyes, “I 
did not mean to forget it.” 

“No, I know you did not mean it,” said Mr. Ellis, 
“but itis time you broke yourself of that miserable 
habit of putting things off to another time.” 

Harry resolved that it should be the last time he 
would yield to the failing of dilatoriness; but habit is 
stronger than an iron chain, and scareely less easy to 
break, as he found to his cost, before the day was 
over. 

“Harry,” said Mrs. Ellis, just as she went down stairs 
- prepare tea, “‘Frank’s shoe-string is loose; tie it for 

im.”’ 


“Yes, mother, by-and-by, when I finish this story.” 

“Now, Harry!’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

But Harry still read on, while Frank, a chubby 
rogue of three years old, played contentedly among his 
blocks before the fire. Presently it grew dark, and 
Harry stood close by the window trying to decipher 
the fading words. Little Frank, after striving by sev- 
eral childish methods to attract his brother’s attention, 
finally grew tired of the attempt, and trotted off down 
stairs to find his mother. 

Just on the last stair but one, he stepped on the trail- 
ing shoe-string, tripped himself up, and fell headlong, 
— his curly head against the iron shell of the hat- 
rack, 

When Harry reached the place, little Frank was 
stunned, with a red stream clotting his golden curls, 
and the whole family gathered around him, pale and 
terrified. 

“Mother! is he dead?” 

“I don’t know, Harry. Run for the doctor—this in- 

stant! O, my son! my son! it is that shoe-string that 
has done the mischief.” 
Blt was a short five minutes before Harry reached the 
doctor’s door, but in those five minutes Harry Ellis had 
turned over a new leaf in life. ‘By-and-by” haa van- 
ished out of his list of words, and ‘‘Now’’ had become 
his motto. 

Little Frank did not die, but under his shiny curls 
there is a deep scar to this day, and Harry never sees it 
without a guilty feeling at his heart. And whenever 
Frank feels inclined to put off the duty of the present 
moment, his elder brother shakes his head at him 
gravely, and says— 

“T wouldn’t, Frank. ‘By-and-by’ nearly brought you 
to your death once, and it’s'a string of words I never 
wish to hear again.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





Why is this footman like wedding cake? 


2. 


~~ Jirst on many a wealthy street, 
‘ollows many an honored name; 
My nezt in sacred lone retreat, 

wells all unknown to fame; 
— when murky war-clouds lower, 

ath oft been beaten in the fray; 
My whole in evening’s social hour 

May while dull time away. 


3. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 1, 10, 15 was nephew to a son of Terah. 
My 16, 138, 4, 23 was the first martyr. 
My 8, 16, 18, 6, 16, 8 was a prophet of David’s time. 
My 3,16 21, 19, 5, 10 was a queen that disobeyed the king. 
My 10, 17, 5, 12, 9, 15 was a beautiful queen. 
My 4, 28, 10, 17, 19, 16 was a prophet that worked a mira- 
cle on the banks of Jordan. 
My 16, 6, 16, 18 was king of 10, 21, 15, 16, 4, 1. 
My 13, 22, 15, 4, 16 was where they searched the Scriptures. 
My whole is a great commandment very little obeyed. 


4. 

I am composed of sixteen letters: Two little boys went to 
visit my whole. Their father gave each one a new 16, 10, 5, 
9, 8, before they started, which delighted them very much, 
as one had lost his old one, and the other had broken his. 
They stopped at a friend’s house, who gave the little boys a 
very comfortable 4, 14, 1 to sleep in; but offered them some 
12, 2, 11, 7 to drink, which they did not like at-all. After 
spending a week very pleasantly, they returned, by boat, to 
6, 15, 8, 18, where they lived. 


5. 
My first is a conveyance; my second is found in most 
countries; my whole is a great destroyer. 
6. 
Word Square. 
An abode. 
A girl’s name. 
Conundrums. 


Why is a rabbit like a dishonest tailor? He is very fond 
of cabbage. 


When is an Indian like a railroad engine? When he trav- 
els on a trail (T-rail.) 


What does a ship weigh when its freight is stowed away? 
Its anchor. 


Why is a large, fresh egg like a virtuous deed? Itis a 
good egg sample, (example.) 


What did the spider do when he came out of the ark? He 
took a fly and went home. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


A flower. 
A notion. 





will do just as well by-and-by.” 


1, Sherman’s march to the sea. 

2. Philadelphia. 5. Grouse, Rouse, &c. 
8. Mite. 6. Tutor, trout. 

4. Whale. 7. Marsh-mar-i-gold. 
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168 THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
—— 
This he described as ‘‘an era ina life so barren of| a large man sitting in the reading-room with one foot; If you have never used this Remedy, try it, 
events as his.” Indeed, there are but two other facts| 0m his knee, and endeavoring to bend down a tack in 
; , his boot with his penknife. He was tall, long-armed, POND’S BXTRACT, 
for me to chronicle * a 
N 2 x and a tack protruded from his boot! It was but the —or— 
‘ In 1757 he refused the laureateship, giving two very| work of a moment to arrest the man. He turned pale, 
TERMS. characteristic reasons for his decisions: “The office has| and being taken to the police office, confessed his guilt. VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
The price of the | always humbled the possessor hitherto, if he were a +2 THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 
Companion is $1.25 a | poor writer, by making him more conspicuous, and if 
, , - j THE JUDGE AND THE QUAKER. THE GREATEST FAMIL z N 
year, strictly In ad- | he were a good one, by setting him at war with the lit- Aiud = fell i @ ith a Quak i ene OES, SNS tane a 
vance, tle fry of his own profession, for there are poets little} «ac; judge on a journey fell in company wit) a “uaker. | It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, mo 
If payment is de- ” Sir,” said the judge, “how is it that you Quakers al-| prompt and reliable in its action than any oth Lary 
aia oo to came ee tO aaNT 8 pont Ineente. ways have fat horses and money in your pockets?” | Si.'an other “Pain Killers” from the market. Fee et > 
y tof the sub He had been so long in a monkish twilight, among Quaker—By-and-by I will tell thee. ' ; . 
mencement of the sub- | books, and music, and valued relics, that he dread- Shortly after they arrived at a tavern. The judge Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism, wg 
scription year, $1.50 ed the fall sunlicht of sonne iti called for a glass of bitters, and urged the Quaker to Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
must invariably be | 68 = eer ee ee “a : drink, but he refused, saying, I have no need. He then and Sore Throat 
paid, n 1768 he was appointed to the Pro essorship of| called for four quarts of oats for his horse, and the | s+ js unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely eur 
Papers by Carriers, $1.50 Modern History at Cambridge. He -never gave any — for four 7 Ly ais rats he PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are tthe 
in advance, lectures, although always resolving to do so, often un- ao a. tah ay Ra ee cured by using it internally and externally. OLD ULCER 
New subscriptions can | happy at his lack of energy. Judge—Sixpence pay * {and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured by it. ayy 
commence at any time dur- He was now a frequent sufferer from the ‘out, and .—How much for the oats? aay aces nese yo —_ gg TEETE, = 
ing the year. seemed sad and solitary, full of regret that he had not .—Sixpence. ks . promptly controlled and cured by it than by eo ‘een PERE 
cayenne gal accomplished more as a poet. He kept at this time a a a — ninepence; and what good did the| remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign ne tis 
gam sealed ans journal of his health in Latin, recording his daily pains J.—They procured me an appetite. Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists us j; 
Ha te pease aan and symptoms. One must have few duties and few| Q.—Abstinence gives me an appetite. Thus you see — ie —r" GO, Goatees Staeeiant sone, 
° . ‘ nap a pleasures who can find time for such an exercise. that we spend no more than thou, and our horses are ousands of Families consider it as indispensapj, 
apers will not be stopped | "1 autumn of 1770, he took a tour into Wales,| {t- But I have not done with thee yet. I see silver | ** thelr salt or flour. HC 
until all arrearages are paid, ; , sale als, / buckles on thy shoes. How much did they cost? No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or neg 
Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give but his letters show that health and spirits were failing J.—Nine dollars. lect it. On ac 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- | fast. He lingered in this painful state until the next .—How long hast thou had them? Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. been mak 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books. July, when he expired after a week of intense suffer- a - th — Price, 50 cents for 6 oz.; $100 for Pints; $175 last centr 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON |ing. By his own request he was buried by the side of a they answer any better than my strings for Quarts. from the 
& CO,, Youth's Campanion, Boston, Mass. his mother; and according to a wish expressed in his Q.—With nine dollars we should have bought live wenntondnees ie Cuase Bawecsees. are now « 
— — —— ______. | will, the sum of ten pounds was given to the poor in| stock, and at the expiration of five years we should | Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine Co, Hj er shells | 
ae ; the parish, on the day of his funeral. have hat fifteen head of cattle. Here, thou seeest, we| %%—l0w 562 Broadway, New York. windows 
or the Companion. _— + a6 ” * can have money in our pocket. Instead of having sil- ‘ 
ray’s E ; 
GRAY Gray’s Elegy is “the corner stone” of his glory, and} yer on our shoes, we wear leather strings. Hyde Park. homes w! 
. needs neither praise nor criticism; but his prose was dors, and 
s P ‘ > The careful system of restrictions applied to the laying out “ 
Thomas Gray, of all English poets the most finished also remarkable; his letters being among the very best dates improvement of the lands, and to the erection of Duitdingn te Very n 
‘ Saas z , : aasad gether with its healthful and beautiful locati d rapi a 
artist, was born in Cornhill, 1716. in our language. His acquisitions were wonderful. He are fast investing HYDE PARK with a ‘tare ‘combination oth slowly de 
His father, like Milton’s, was a scrivener, but, unlike | knew every branch of history, both natural and civil; ao ek. EL) A bright wi 
. é : , pepe ers, ee eet 
that good man, failed to make his home happy; in fact, had read all the original historians of England, France for dispatch and economy in building, together with a libene? which mt 
$6. ‘ P ° : * sett operation on the part of the Real Estate and B Y 
drove his wife away fri.m it, by his harshness and bad and Italy ; and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, is developing the town with a rapidity equalled by Se oan: a oten 
temper. She was a noble woman, energetic and hope- | ™etaphysics, morals, politics, made a principal part of PS aR roaring § 
. ° v er 0) w 1 i 
ful, and when forced to separate from her husband, | his study. Voyages and travels of all sorts were his constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal vo thoes they hear 
opened a millinery shop, and supported herself and | favorite amusements, and he had a fine taste in paint- ent locations, from $2,000 to $15,000. ‘Basy terms ct peje A est is br 
children. ing, prints, architecture and gardening. be had when desired. sie “ " tie paymentcap The wo 
7p 7 P > . rsons ti ab i 
She had a family of twelve, but Thomas alone lived He is the finest of all English lyric poets, and after of most ony dimension from the ‘many delightful locate graveyar 
togrow up. The others died from suffocation, produced | Shakespeare and Milton, Chaucer and Spenser, there is ett ee Ooo broken 0} 
by a fullness of blood; and he was attacked in the same | © one who better deserves the fith place, than Thomas Posten and Providence ond Eosten, Martiied and Este. A eal tide left 
. Paty eggs x w y ‘ 
terrible way, and would have died, if his mother had Gray. Karte §. store in the city toa pleasant place for his residence, — These reli 
not opened a vein with her own hand. The tenderest — = toes have sunvired ‘tee woodman Goer te tines atin = 
love always existed between them, and he never forgot grateful shade, The Neponset flows through the town, deli with a hi 
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, what he owed to her courage and devotion. VARIETY. the mechanic arts, wn “ oes — en A little 
Her brother being a master at Eton, Thomas went t would be difficult in New England to find a view to surmay of the ve 
the one which may be had from the eminence of Hyde P; 
there to school, and found among his class-mates THE STREET OF BY-AND-BY. NS Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston, twa the most 
; ; NY traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the south- 

Horace Walpole and Richard West, with whom he at | 8¥ THE STREET OF “BY-AND BY" ONE ARRIVES AT THE HOUSE N cast, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmers inthe Jock Met 
once became very intimate. on waves.” ye ag snp dat nap tne htt the othe: 
In his nineteenth year, he was admitted as nsi O! shun the spot, my youthful friends, I urge you to beware; of Beales cowl es Aen ae ib ee thrifth 

om y ’ 8 pensioner | Keguiling is the pleasant way, and softly breathes the air; A PHOTOGRAPHER'S SALOON. Park. The wonderfal growth and the extensiv r cele po Pie 
at Cambridge; maintained both at school and college vn creel te ing mag ay scenes ennobling, great and high, which improvement is going forward, cannot fail to inspire be neat and 
by the industry of his good mother. © once began to linger in the street of By-and-by. The artist has taken the side view of a sitter, and is —— So gee that this is fast growing into one of the lads ¢ 
But he did not enjoy college life, and complained in | How varied are the images arising to my sight grested with the remark,— Feat = man incre Be ig go a ane kept the | 
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claring that nature had not furnished him with the | Which held them gently prisoned in the street FES. — A. P. BLARE, General Agus. Tam seer 
optics of a cat, so that he could see mato the darkness A youth aspired to climb the height of Learning's lofty hill, THE SHANGHAI NOT AT HOME, KENNEDY’S on her. 
of metaphysics; and as to mathematics, it was possible What dimmed his bright intelligence? What quelled his earnest A funny illustration of the absurdity and meaning- SCROFULA OINTMENT lord and 
that two and two made four, but he would not give four Why did the object of his quest still mock his wistful eye ? lessness of foreign names to popular articles of trade is} Cures Old Sores: Jock sobt 
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